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formists " appreciated the full force and signification of their
own position and demands, it is very difficult to say. But
this much is clear from the proceedings of the Hampton
Court Conference. Rightly or wrongly James I. confounded
Puritanism with Presbyterianism, and was resolutely minded
to discourage both as inimical to the monarchical idea.
" Presbyterianism," he declared, " agreeth as well with mon-
archy as God and the devil. Let that government be once
up we shall all of us have work enough, both our hands full."

The 'position of the Presbyterians is really free from
ambiguity. But it has been curiously misconceived, and in
view of the prominent part played by Falkland in the de-
fence of the established system, it is necessary to define it
with precision. Milton's famous epigram expresses the
exact truth. " New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large."
The Presbyterian, no less than the Roman or Anglican,
believed in a Church, visible, universal, and Divinely ordered.
The jus dimnum of Presbyterianism was as clear and precious
to him as the jus divinum of Episcopacy to the Catholic.
His claim on behalf of his Church, made to and conceded
by the Westminster Assembly, is thus stated by Baillie,
the most representative Presbyterian writer of the time:
" A Presbytrie, even as we take it, is ane ordinance of God,
which hath power and authoritie from Christ, to call the
ministers and elders, or any in their bounds, before them,
to account for any offence in life or doctrine, to try and
examine the cause, to admonish and rebuke, and if they be
obstinate, to declare them as Ethnicks and publicans, and
give them over to the punishment of the Magistrates; also
doctrinallie, to declare the mind of God in all questions of
religion, with such authoritie as obliedges to receave their
just sentences."l

Hence the Presbyterian did not and could not ask for
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